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ABSTRACT 



This study makes use of a longitudinal survey of students who were high 
school seniors in 1972 I The National Longitudinal Study of the High School 
Class of 1972), Including only those who entered an academic program in a 
two- or four-year college by Fall, 1974. Individual survey data information 
were merged with data on the institutions of higher education attended by 
students in their first year. Analyses examined the effects of the nature 
of the college/university attended on educational attainment and goals — net 
of relevant individual predictors (such as social status, academic preparation, 
and early goal levels). Two sets of college /university variables are utilized. 
The first is a set of categories based on control ( private /public ) , and level 
(university, four-year college, two-year college). The second includes measures 
of more specific dimensions of Institutions, including ability, socio-economic 
status, gender and ethnic composition*, percent of students who are at the 
graduate level; percent of major areas that are vocational (i.e., not liberal 
arts/sciences); percent of students who live on- campus and who are not full- 
time students; size of enrollment (graduate and undergraduate combined); 
expenditures (general and educational) per student; and tuition/fees cost per 
year. The analyses control for the effects of individual work, residence, 
full versus part-time attendance, and marital status during the first years of 
college. A set of factors that might account for any effects of higher educa- 
tion characteristics is also included. It includes measures of early academic 
performance in college, contact with faculty members, and general feelings 
of satisfaction with college life. The analyses indicate that institutions 
do vary widely in educational outcomes (and to a lesser extent occupational 
outcomes), but that much of this between-institution variation can be traced 
to differences in the students who enter varying kinds of colleges, and to 
their greater or lesaer involvement with the student role during the early 
years of college. However, some significant effects of institutions do exist, 
net of individual selection/recruitment /involvement factors. In general, 
more academically selective, smaller, less vocationally oriented colleges, 
with high levels of structural integration have positive effects on student 
attainment. In addition, colleges with larger proportions of low SES and 
minority students (which seem to be private four-year colleges) have gener- 
ally positive effects, partly through more lenient grading standards which 
encourage persistence of students. Expenditures per se (a frequently used 
measure of "quality" of colleges) did not have overall positive effects on 
student attainment. Two-year colleges, as has been noted in a number of other 
studies, had the most negative effects on student educational attainment. 
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Introduction 

One of the major developments in U.S. posts© condary education during the 
last too decades has been the increasing number and diversity of institutions. 
A corresponding increase in both the proportion of secondary school graduates 
continuing to college and the diversity of students is also evident : sore 
lower and middle SES, minority, female, and older students, and more who work, 
commute to campus, are married, and are enrolled only part-time. However, a 
number of studies confirm that the simple expansion of higher education is 
quite consistent with little or no change in rates of social mobility for 
students (Hare, 1981; Bowles, 1972), if students are allocated to different 
forms of higher education and If this affects progress in the educational 
"contest" and occupational attainment. This study examines the effects of 
institutional types and their structural and compositional characteristics on 
a sample of students who entered college in the early 1970's. 

Review of Literature 

Studies of college effects indicate that about half of the total 
association of college variables with student attainments can be attributed to 
differences between students selected/recruited Into different kinds of 
colleges (Astin and Panos, 1969; Eaaens, 1971; Wegner and Sewell, 1970; Alwin, 

1976) . Despite controls for these faotors, most studies have found small 
remaining effects of college characteristics on rates of attrition and 
graduation (Folger et al., 1970; Astin, 1975*1977) t the likelihood of 
education beyond the bachelor's degree (Spaeth, 1968; Alexander and Eckland, 

1977) , and occupational status and earnings (Solmon and Vachtel, 1975; Sewell 
and Bauser, 1975; Spaeth, 1970). 

Assessing the consequences of diversity in higher educational 
institutions requires, of course, the specification of the dimensions that 
■make a difference". The two most common approaches Involve: (1) typologies 
of conventional institutional types, and (2) structural/compositional factors. 

TJIftt.^Wlftna 1 typologies . Host typologies are baaed on combinations of 
control, highest degree, and curricular offerings (Astin and Panos, 1969; 
Wegner end Sewell, 1970; Alwin, 197*; Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, 
1974). 

This approach is valuable in some ways. First, students probably do 
select colleges by fundamental distinctions such as control, curriculum, and 
degree structure. Second, these institutional types vary simultaneously on 
many organizational characteristics. Third, these types do have significant 
effects on student outcomes. Higher persistence and graduation rates and 
status attainments are associated with a liberal arts curriculum (Astin and 
Panos, 1969; Alwin, 1974; Solmon and Vachtel, 1975), private control (Astin 
and Panos, 1969; alwin, 1974; Thomas, 1981; Trent and Medsker, 1968), 
four-year versus two-year level (Anderson, 1981* Folger, Astin and Bayer, 
1970; Astin, 1971), and higher status university versus "comprehensive" 
four-year state college or general liberal arts college structure (Solmon and 
Vachtel, 1975; Wegner and Sewell, 1970). 

Structural /oompoaitionai vjsxifiJULfiA* Many studies have established that 
students in more selective Institutions, controlling anility ,, 
receive lower grades, but are higher In persistence, graduation, entry to 
graduate school, and achievement goals. Another commonly examined factor is 
one generally termed "quality". While it is sometimes used interchangeably 
with selectivity, most researchers use "quality" to refer to quantity or 
nature of certain educational resources. Indicators have included percent of 
faculty with doctoral degrees, income or expenditures per student, library 
books per student, faculty-student ratios, research grant income, and faculty 
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salaries. Results have been Inconsistent, but some studies have found snail 
positive effects of quality (or affluence) on educational and occupational 
outcomes (lanena, 1967s Kamens, 1971; Astln, 1962; satin and Panes, 1969; 
Wsgner , 1967; Bock, Centra and Linn, 1970; Solmon ,1973 ; alwln, 1974). While 
a number of other organisational features have been cited as theorotioAi ly 
Inportant, few other variables have received adequate attention In research. 
The effeots of slse have been examined in a number of studies, but results are 
not consistent, astln and Panes (1969) end Sock, Centra and Linn (1970) 
generally find else to be Inversely associated with socio-economic attainments 
(though Bock, Centra and Linn note that only where income per student is high 
are is small size an advantage. However, Kamens (1971) sad Thomas (1981) 
report no such advantage for amall colleges, astln (1977) found negative 
effects of size on cultural knowledge, student-faculty relations, student 
satisfaction (in most areas), and involvement In college Life and 
extracurricular activities. 

A related factor la that of cohesion of the faculty/peer environment, 
astln and Panos (1969) and Astln (1977) report positive effects of cohesion on 
persistence, while Solmon (1973) reports positive effeots of faculty/student 
ratios. Aatln and Panos (1969) also report that colleges with high rates of 
student employment f perhaps an indicator of low cohesion) have lower 
persistence and attainment. Solmon ( 1973) also found positive effects of 
income of students, or socioeconomic composition. 

TlWPXeUCftl Parapectlvea cjl college fifXflfllfi. 

Kamens (1971) suggests that institutions which are believed to produce 
special leadership or corporate elites (such as prestigious universities, or 
wealthy liberal arts schools), are more likely to maintain certain 
organizational features which may actually affect student attainment. These 
features Include: selection rituals st entry and early in the college career; 
residential! ty ; small size and low complexity (at the undergraduate level); a 
focus on a broad, common liberal arts curriculum, w' low vooatlonallsm and 
specialization; single sex composition; and rural, i. lated location. 

Socio-economic composition, aa an Indicator of the typical occupational 
destination and origin of students, has also been discussed in conflict theory 
descriptions of the educational system. High SES institutions are described 
as institutions designed to ensure higher SES students both educational 
success and entry to elite occupations, while institutions for lower SES 
students are designed to fall large numbers of students, and track them into 
less prestigious, lower paying occupational slots (Karabel, 1972; Bowles and 
Olntls, 1976; Collins, 1971). 

Feldman notes the importance of examining such social organization 
dimensions as control, status, goals, bureaucracy/complexity 1 , density and 
ooheslveness. Astln (1962) also focuses on size and curricular variety, 
homogeneity (percent of students concentrated in a few major fields), and a 
■realistic*/ technical emphasis rather than Intellectual orientation, as well 
aa general affluence in resources. 

From the empirical studies and theoretical statements, a number of 
potentially Important structural and compositional dimensions emerge rather 
consistently : 

1. predominant orientation of Institutions 

2. ability composition/selectivity 

3. SBS (and ethnic) composition 

*. size and diversity or "bureaucratization" 
5. ooheslveness/lntsgratlon 

In addition, basic institutional typologies seem important aa a set of 
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socially Meaningful categories that vary on all of the above dimensions. 
These can be seen as a set of causally prior variables whose effects aay be 
explained by specific structural/compositional variables. 

A Saaaal Motel ot ftllfigs Effects. 

Despite advances In samples and analyses, a number of common flairs In 
research on college effects can be found. First, studies frequently exclude 
non-graduates. This dearly Ignores the importance of differential attrition 
rates between colleges. Second, many studies use the last college attended 
rather than the first. While both can provide useful Information, studying 
last college only Ignores effects of first colleges attended on students 
careers, and may lead to oorfuslon In causal ordering. Third, many studies 
have excluded students who attended graduate/professional Softools Calvin, 
197^). This can lead to a lack of attention to the effects of undergraduate 
colleges on decisions to get further education, and to underestimation of 
college effects on occupational status. Fourth, most studies have excluded 
two-year colleges, even though they are a rapidly expanding part of our 
educational system. 

Finally, studies have been characterized by a lack of theoretical 
development. Studies tend to either use a single measure assumed to 
correspond to "quality", or use a large number of indicators of unspecified 
dimensions of colleges, a number of studies using the latter strategy then 
use stepwise regression, allowing a computer program to pick the "Important" 
college variables. Researchers have generally failed to specify why certain 
dimensions might be important theoretically, or bow the dimensions might 
come to affect students. There has also been a lack ol attention to 
intermediate processes and outcomes through which colleges affect attalnaents 
of students. Finally, models tend to exclude other young adult experiences 
which might be correlated both with educational experiences and status 
attainments. This seems primarily a holdover from day a when college students 
were more "traditional" and less involved in social worlds other than those of 
the campus. It seems Important now to consider such factors as work 
Involvement* marriage and off -campus residence. 

This study includes controls for socio-economic background, race, 
religion, gender, ability, high school achievement and curriculum, early 
educational goals, and parental aspirations, In order to separate 
selection/recruitment differences and true college effects. Second, it 
separates college effects from simple be tween-coll ege differences in student 
experiences (such as residence on or off-campus, marital status, employment, 
and part- or full-time atudent status). While these individual experiences 
may be In part structured by colleges, they cannot in and of themselves be 
called "college effects". Finally, the study specifies some Intervening 
P cesses in college effects, focusing on academic performance, contact with 
faulty and satisfaction with college as Intervening variables in the causal 
model. It is hypothesised that more selective institutions, with higher 
socio-economic composition, oriented toward preparation for graduate work and 
professional careers will tend to directly Increase students' academic 
attainment, (though they may also lower relative academic performance). Small 
colleges, low in bureaucratization , high in integration, will tend to Increase 
students' relative academic performance, faculty contact and overall 
satisfaction, and thus lead to higher educational attainment. Large, diverse, 
bureaucratioally organised colleges will tend to lower student performance, 
satisfaction, faculty contact, and thus educational attainment. 

The basic causal model proposed Is shewn In Figure 1. 

Figure 1 About Here 



Methods 

SflBfilfe 

This study uses a subset of the Rational Longitudinal Study of the High 
School Class of 1972 . On\y entrants to two- or four-year colleges, in 
academic curricula (see Eokland et al, 1979 for operationaliaation) , by the 
Fall of 1974 are Included. In addition, only respondents to both the 
base-year and first follcw-up surveys are utilised. The resulting maximum 
number of cases for analysis is 7376. Response rates for the follow-ups have 
been quite high, and ore probably higher for college attenders than other 
groups (see Levlnsohn et al, 1978 for description of follow-up procedures and 
specific response rates). 

HgaflUTttfiat jOX BsttalflnJ Student Variables 

BajJtgrojafl Tariablaa . Soclo-econoBic status is measured ty four separate 
Indicators: father's education (FAED), Mother's education (HOED), father's 
occupational prestige score on the Duncan SEI scale (FOCC), and family income 
(INC). Race is represented by a dummy variable (BLACK) , with blacks scored as 
2 and whites as 1. Gender is a dummy variable (MALE), with tales 2 and 
females 1. Religion Is represented by two dummy variables (chosen by 
preliminary analyses): Jewish (JEW), and Catholic (CATS), with the omitted 
comparison groups including Protestant, other Christian, other and none. 
Three measures of academic preparation are used. Ability (ABTL) is the 
standardized sum of scores on the reading, letter groups, math, and vocabulary 
subtests given with the base-year questionnaire. High school program (BSPGM) 
la a dummy variable contrasting non-college (2) with college preparatory (1). 
High school achievement (BSC PA) is a measure of average high school grades 
from school records. Educational plana (EDEXF) refers to the level of 
education the student expected to attain. Occupational aspirations (OCASP) 
are measured by the Duncan SEI score for the occupation the student wanted to 
enter. A measure of academic self concept (ACSC), refers to the student's 
confidence in ability to do well in college. Finally, a measure of parental 
aspirations ( PAS P), constructed by averaging student reports of the level of 
education desired by mother and father was used. 

A final control variable is necessary because of the inclusion of both 
Immediate (1972) and delayed (1973, 197 ^entrants, while some studies have 
shown that determinants of educational performance and attainment are similar 
for the two groups (especially when the delay is only one or two years), it is 
necessary to control for the main effects of delayed entry on outcomes. 
Delayed entrants were Included in order to increase the number of minority and 
lower SES students represented. The variable Is a dichotomy (DELAY) of 
whether the student enter late (1),or immediately after high school ( 0). 

taafc-hj gh school role itwniyjawBtw. Four factors dealing with individual 
level of involvement with the student role and other potentially competitive 
roles are included as controls in a second stage. Marital status (MS) is a 
dichotomy for currently married or not at the time of entry to college. Hours 
of employment (BBS) Is the number of hours per week worked In October of the 
year of college entry. Residence on- cam pus or off-campus (CAMPOS) is also s 
dichotomy. It refers to residence at the time of the first follow-up for 
immediate or 1973 entrants and to residence at the time of the second 
follow-up for 197* entrants. Thus it may not correspond precisely to 
residence at the time of college entry. In fact, for the small proportion of 
students who entered In 1972 but bad dropped out of college entirely by 1973, 
it is a biased indicator, since they could not have been still living 
on- cam pus In 1973- For that subgroup then, the indicator of residence 
includes a small component due to lack of persistence to the second year 
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Because of this, Its effects may be overstated. However, exclusion of the 
residence variable froa equations does not generally alter conclusions about 
college effects or effects of other college role involvement or experience 
variables. An indicator is also used of whether the student claimed to be a 
full-time (2) or part- time (1) student (FTPT). 

IntflOMnlag BSUj»g£. «*neriance ttEUMJMU Three Beasures of the 
experiences of students In the college setting are Included. College academic 
performance (GPA) refers to average grades in the first year of college 
Faculty contact is a dichotomy of whether the students report they know a 
faculty member well enough to ask for a letter of reference or reooaaendation 
(FAC). Overall level of satisfaction with college experiences (CSAT), is 
determined by average ratings of several aspects of the college and one's life 
there, on a one to five scale. 

gdjlcatlflDaJ Outcomes . The primary concern of this research is with 
effects of college experiences on traditional educational attainment. It does 
not look at vocational education, or other nontradltlonal training. 
Preliminary analyses indicated a pattern of increasing magnitude of the 
effects of initial college on persistence from the second to the fourth year 
and to overall educational attainment and rates of graduation. Bather than 
examine each individual year of persistence, this paper examines suamary 
measures of attainment. The first measure used is attainment of a bachelor's 
degree (BA) by 1979 (seven years after high school). In addition, a summary 
measure of the number of years of college completed by 1979 (ED ATT) is 
analysed. The final measure of educational attainment refers to whether the 
student had entered a graduate or professional program at the 
post-baccalaureate level (QUAD) by 1979. A measure of academic educational 
goals (BD79) is also analysed. It measures the level of college education the 
respondent expected to complete, and it is taken froa the 1979 questionnaire. 
Through this one can see if long term plans for education are as greatly 
affected as early attainmer* levels. 
College Variables 

The following measures were used in analyses: 

1 . A set of dumay variables for private university (PROKV), private 
four-year college (PR COL), private two-year college (FRTHO), 
public university (PUBUN?) , and public four-year college (PUB COL) 
compared to public community colleges (PUB TWO) as the omitted 
comparison group waa used. Four-year colleges are those offering 
at leaat four-years of post-high school work, granting 
baccalaureate or equivalent degrees. Universities are those with 
considerable emphasis on graduate Instruction, with at least two 
professional schools not exclusively technological in character. 
Two-year schools are those offering only associate degrees, 
certificates, and diplomas, below the baccalaureate level. 
Public includes institutions under federal, state, or local 
control. Private includes both religious-affiliated and other 
private colleges. 

2. Selectivity - mean SAT score of freshmen class (SAT). 

3. Percent of students with family incoae less than 6,000 (LSES). 

4. percent of freshmen class of minority group. If missing, and 
categorised as one of 105 "traditionally black" Institutions, 
value was set equal to 100$. 

5. Total opening fall enrollment, undergraduate and graduate, with 
missing data estimated from a composite size Indicator from 
Carroll (1979) (SIZE). 
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6. Humber of major areas offered (NMAJ). 

7. Percent of all students enrolled part- tin? Constructed using 
Tripartite data on numbers of full-time and part-time 
undergraduates and graduate students. Hissing data estimated 
using a decile score for the percent of half-time students from 
Carroll (1979). 

8. percent of all majors offered In vocational areas, with 
vocational defined as any area other than liberal arts and 
natural sciences/mathematics* This Includes areas like business, 
engineering, education, trades, and other applied programs 
(PTOC). 

9. percent of all students at graduate/professional level (PC RAD). 

10. Combined tuition /fees cost-undergraduate (TTH). 

11. Educational/general expenditures per student (EXP). 
Exploratory factor analyses of this set (and of larger sets In earlier 

stages), using principal components analysis with orthogonal rotation, 
indicated the existence of four footers. The first has a positive loading for 
percent living on campus, and negative loadings from vocational majors and 
percent part-time. This could be termed an "integration" factor. The second 
has positive loadings for else, number and diversity of major areas, 
corresponding to a theoretical factor of bureaucratization and complexity. 
The third factor has high positive loadings for percent graduate students, 
expenditures, cost, and average SAT. This sounds closest to what is generally 
termed "quality". The fourth factor has a lover positive loading for average 
SAT scores, and negative loadings for the percent of low- income students, and 
percent minority group students. It thus corresponds best to a general 
socio-economic eomposlton factor. 

Findings 

Table 1 shows the matrix of correlations between the selected college 
characteristics, using the student as the unit of analysis. Bote that the 
moat frequently studied dimension — ability composition — is measured by 
average SAT scores. The matrix Indicates that colleges high in ability 
composition also tend to have higher educational expenditures, higher 
tuition/fees rates, fewer lower SES, minority, and half-time students, more 
graduate students, are larger in else and diversity of major areas (but with 
proportionately fewer vocational majors. Tot this does not necessarily mean 
that the desirable strategy for analysis is to use a scale of "quality" or to 
use SAT level alone. 

Table 1 About Here 

Table 2 indicates the variation in college organisation and composition 
by basic institutional type. From this, it is clear that college types vary 
substantially in almost all of the characteristics . The patterns are quite 
similar across variables. Private institutions are generally higher In 
"quality", as defined by resources, cost, composition, and Integration, 
compared to similar public Institutions. The same is true of universities 
compared to four-year colleges. Two-year colleges, especially public 
controlled, are generally lowest on all quality factors. The major exceptions 
to these patterns involve also and diversity of major areas. The largest and 
most diverse institutions are the public colleges and universities. 

Table 2 About Here 

Analyses not shown here clearly indicate the need to control for 
variations between different types of colleges in the social and academic 
background of entering students. In multiple regression analyses, student 
background accounted for from 4? to 21$ of the variation in college 
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characteristics. In this sample, parental education seems to be sore 
la portent than father 'a occupation or family lncoae In the college selection 
process. In general, higher SES students enter colleges with higher 
expenditures and costs, higher SES and anility eoa position, fever Minority 
students and fewer part-time students. They also enter colleges which are 
larger* with wore diverse wajors (hut fewer in vocational areas), and more 
graduate students. Black students enter colleges higher In cost and 
expenditures (privately controlled), with fewer half-time students, fewer 
vocational wajors, but with lower SES and ability composition. Religion has 
sows Minor effects on college selection, with both Catholio and Jewish 
studente entering larger colleges, with higher selectivity and resources. Few 
gender effects on college selection are seen in this sample, though wales do 
enter colleges with higher expenditures and wore graduate students. Ability 
and academic preparation nave strong effects. Students with high ability and 
high school achievement, from college preparatory prog ram s enter colleges 
which have higher resources, larger else, fewer part-time students, less 
vocational and wore graduate education orientations, and higher SES and 
ability composition. Goals for education and occupation, academic self 
concept, and parental aspirations have only modest effects, but in expected 
directions. Finally, delayed entrants tend to enter colleges with lover 
ooete, more part-time students, more vocationally oriented, and less 
selective. 

In Table 3, the relationships of college type and characteristics with 
marital status, hours of employment, place of residence, and full versus 
part- time school attendance are shown. For college type, the figures given 
are once again the drossy variable unatandardized regression coefficients, with 
public ooamunlty colleges as the omitted group. The figures for college 
characteristics are standardised bivarlate correlations. These results 
Indicate that three of the four indicators of student integration into the 
student versus other roles are substantially correlated vlth type of college 
entered. Marital status does not vary significantly between colleges, 
lesldence on-csmpus la least likely st two year colleges and most likely at 
private universities and four-year colleges. Campus residence is also higher 
where expenditures and costs are higher, where greater diversity in wajors 
exists, where academic ability is higher, where there are more graduate 
students, and where most students are white, higher SES, full-time, and In 
academic curricula. 

Eaployment, conversely, is highest at two-year colleges, and lowest at 
universities— both public and private—, followed by four-year schools. 
Students work wore at colleges with high proportions of lover SES and minority 
atudents, wore half-time students, and wore vocational orientations. Students 
work fever hours st schools vlth higher resources, greater diversity in 
wajors, vlth graduate programs and high selectivity. 

Students are more likely to be full-time st four-year colleges and 
universities than two-year schools. Naturally, this variable Is also 
Inversely correlated vlth Institutional proportions of half- tine students. In 
addition, colleges vlth higher resources and costs, wore major areas but fever 
vocational areas, more graduate students, and higher selectivity also have 
wore full-time students. 

Thus It Is necessary to control for these factors when assessing college 
effects, while colleges way, through policies for student admission or 
retention, try to limit student employment, residence, and part- time status, 
on the whole these are now individual decisions, and represent to a 
substantial degree the level of Individual commitment to the student role. 
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Thus tM a research argues that these variables should be treated as an 
additional set of correlated control variables, rather than as Intervening 
variables through which colleges affect students. However, so that one can 
oxenlne the effects of colleges, Including the component due to these factors, 
equations are presented which represent "total" college effects with these and 
other factors not controlled. 

Table 3 About Here 

While residence, aarital status, enploynent, and part-tine status are 
treated simply aa correlates of college characteristics, the next set of 
variables represents Intervening variables In the causal nodel. These include 
college sea deal o performance, amount of contact with faculty, and 
psychological integration into the college. Table * shows the effects of four 
sets of post-high school predictors on these variables. The first column for 
each dependent variable aotually represents the results of tiro separate 
regression equations. The coefficients for PHOHV to PBCOL — the college type 
dummy variables (again in tinstandardlsed form), represent the total effects of 
college type, controlling for student background. That is, the equation 
included only background variables and the college type variables. The 
coefficients in the same column for college characteristics represent the 
effects of these variables controlling only for background. The college type 
variables were not included in the equations producing these results. The 
explained variance for the college type and background equation is shown below 
the column, with that for college characteristics and background below it in 
parentheses. Standardized coefficients are presented for college 
characteristics. The second equation for each dependent variable added J2dh 
college type and college characteristics simultaneously, again with background 
controlled. The third equation adds In the student role involvement 
variables. This format is followed in all of the remaining tables. 

From Table *. we see that students receive lower grades if they enter 
four-year or higher institutions, especially public universities. The 
disadvantage of public university and college students cannot be attributed to 
differences in role Involvement. In addition, where there are more low SBS 
and minority students, and In larger schools, grades of students are 
relatively higher. Jnce again, this cannot be explained by student role 
Involvement . The only role Involvement -factor which does affect grades is 
student status. Full- time students receive lower grades than part-timers. 

Contact with faculty is higher at all private colleges than public ones, 
and is lowest at public universities. Faculty contact is also lower at large 
schools, with more half-time and graduate students. The effect of half. tine 
student composition can be attributed to differences in individual role 
Involvement. Ho contextual effects beyond this are seen. However, role 
involvement, as expected does affect faculty contact. Students who are 
enrolled full-time, even controlling for residence and employment, are wore 
likely to feel they know a faculty member well, as are students living on 
campus, coefficient for hours of employment is negative, though not 
significant. 

The general level of psychological integration (or satisfaction ) is 
higher at two-year private colleges and other private Institutions than at 
those under pub 11 o control. The only significant characteristics of colleges 
are their proportions of half-time and graduate students, each of which is 
negatively related to satisfaction. Once again, however, the effect of 
half-time composition can be attributed to student role Involvement and in 
particular to its effects on student residence. Campus residents are 
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significantly sore satisfied with college experiences. 

Table 4 about Here 

Table 5 shows the primary results of the study, incising the structural 
end reduced form equations for the effeots of college type, college 
characteristics, role Involvement, and college experiences on educational 
attainment and achievement goals, as before the first column actually 
represents two equations- the net (of background) effeots of college type, and 
the net effeots of college characteristics, each set entered excluding the 
other. The second column is the equation Including both college sets, the 
third adds the role Involvement variables, the fourth college experiences. 
Onstandardixed coefficients are given for college type and standardised for 
all others. 

aUalBMBt At t»«i»aioi»«M jggcmft. All four-year or higher colleges are 
superior to two-year colleges in degree attainment. Private colleges are also 
superior to public institutions, within each level. These college type 
effeots decline with the addition of college characteristics, though two-year 
colleges remain lower than all others. Considering college characteristics 
alone, degree completion is higher at colleges with lower expenditures, small 
in size, but with predominantly full-time students, a diverse curriculum 
structure with a more academic than vocational orientation, with higher 
ability students. The effects of all of these but diversity of curricula and 
ability composition remain significant controlling for role involvement. 

There are substantial advantages for students wbo live on- campus, who 
enroll full- time, and who do not work or work only a few hours a week. 
Performance and faculty contact are positive in their effects, (and their 
effects are greater than for early persistence outcomes). Performance is 
particularly important , with an effect twice as strong as faculty contact. 
Level of satisfaction is a less Important, but still significant positive 
factor in degree completion. 

BdllflfttlflnaJ attainment- Again there is a clear patter* of 
differentiation in outcomes by college type, controlling for a variety of 
student selection/recruitment factors. Private institutions have positive 
effects compared to public schools. The most advantageous settings are the 
private universities, snd the most disadvantageous are the public community 
colleges. However, controlling for v the set of college characteristics, public 
colleges actually have an advantage over similar private schools. The initial 
positive effect of going to a private institution is due to differences in the 
composition and organisation of these institutions. Of the college 
cbtracterl sties, the following are associated with Increased levels of 
educational attainment: larger proportions of low SES students, smaller site, 
fewer half-time students, and fewer vocational majors. However, most of these 
effects can be attributed to differences in student role Involvement. Only 
having a lower SES oomposlton and greater integration (fewer half-time 
students) remain significant positive factors in attainment I As with other 
aspects of educational attainment, students who enroll full-time, who live 
on-osmpur ' who have lower employment levels have higher attainments by 
1979* ideal c performance,, contact with faculty, and college 

satisfy -lso increase attainment. Other analyses also anew that the 
effect or — .dealc performance is stronger for longer term attainment than for 
persistence In the first two years. Its effect seems to appear later in the 
college career. The effect Is also greater than that for degree completion, 
and is three times as strong as that of faculty contact sad satisfaction 
level. 

Graduate school a££ejui&&fie. Among this group of college entrants, the 
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nature of the first college attended has little in pact on later entry to 
graduate level p. wgrams. Thus either the specific decision to enter a 
graduate program is one based mere on individual background, or it is affected 
by la tor college experiences sore than early ones. I*, is also likely that 
stronger offeote would be seen if the population vera United to college 
graduates. However, at this point, our interest is primarily In the long tern 
effects of early enrollment decisions. Further work is planned to explore 
effects of last college attendei and the issue of greater effects for 
graduates than entrants. 

Tht» results do show some advantage of private over public Institutions, 
o^id a continuing disadvantage of two-year college entry compared to all other 
college types. Among the remaining post-high school variables, there are 
significant effects. Students who work more hours while in schools and who 
live off -can pus are less likely to enter graduate school in later years. 
These effects remain significant even controlling for differences in 
performance and integration into the college. In addition, a positive effect 
of full-time attendance emerges in the final equation. Finally, as predicted, 
students with higher performance, greater faculty contact, end greater 
satisfaction are more likely to get some graduate education. 

Achi .; sr.*;/ SDL gfiftifl. Educational goals are most affected by basic college 
type. TL .< rongast pattern among these types is the dear disadvantage for 
entrants to two-year colleges, and the clear advantage of entrants to private 
universities. Two specific aspects of colleges have some impact as well. 
Colleges high in costs, and those with a acre academic than vocational 
atnospbere (as in private universities) encourage higher educational plans 
several years after entry. The advantage of private university entrants 
continues despite controls for college character! at ics, role involvement, and 
college experiences. Students who are full-time and live on-oempus, those 
with high grades, and faculty contact, are again superior in later educational 
plans. The effects of grades and residence are particularly strong. 

Table 5 About Here 

Conclusions 

First, this study does point out the importance of further work on the 
dimensionality of college characteristics and the specification of critical 
dimensions for different student groups and student outcomes. It suggests 
that "quality" alone is simply not an adequate indicator of all the important 
aspects of Institutions of higher education. At a minimum, there are separate 
dimensions of "quality", social/ethnic composition, integration and 
size/complexity. Selectivity in admissions may also be distinct from general 
quality of resources, and it may be important to consider the 
undergraduate/graduate focus and academic/vocational focus as discrete 
factors. 

While many researchers have examined multiple college dimensions, s-. ch 
research has had a psychological bias, in which organisational and 
compositional factors are seen as reducible to the primary variable of 
Interpersonal influence. Vhile this may be appropriate for some research 
questions, it is si so appropriate to examine the broader organisational and 
compositional factors themselves. First, these factors are more immediately 
amenable to change through manipulation of policies. Second, they allow us to 
begin to make use of existing theories on organizations and organisational 
efiocts from a sociological perspective. What sociologists have learned about 
othei kinds of complex organisations should be used to better understand 
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colleges and universities. 

Do colleges affect students? , in the early post-nigh school rears, 
colleges sees to priaarily affect outcomes associated directly with schooling. 
Results not reported here Indicate that labor force outcomes are not aa 
dependent on college characteristics or experiences, thongs they are affected 
by educational attainment. 

A separate summary of the effects of each college characteristic should 
aid in the isolation of areas deserving further research. 

Selecti vity. In analyses not shown here, the basic motel was repeated 
using only selectivity and sonlo-econoalo composition. These analyses 
Indicated that selectivity did ud. lower grades, but that low SKS composition 
did have a significant positive affect on grades, nor did selectivity 
increase contact vita faculty, college satisfaction, or early persistence in 
college in those analyses. Both high ability and low SES composition had 
positive effects on degree completion, attainment and achievement goals. Thus 
these two correlated college variables do not work in comparable ways to the 
processes found at the secondary level (Alexander and Eckland, 1977)* 
Traditional stepwise regression procedures, allowing college characteristics 
to enter after background controls, were also used. For none of the 
educational outcomes did selectivity enter the equation (part-time students, 
number of major areas, vocational majors, SES composition, students living 
on-campus, expenditures and costs entered for various outcomes). Thus while 
selectivity has positive correlations with outcomes, it is not the most 
Influential aspect of the college context. It la important indirectly because 
of its effects on employment, residence, and full-time student* Clearly we 
need more work on specifying what it is about more selective colleges that Is 
causally important. 

Socio-economic composition. Aa noted above, SES composition seems more 
Influential than ability composition. Vhlle it has a negative kero-order 
corelation with educational attainment, when background of students is 
controlled, it has positive effects on grades, degree completion and overall 
attainment. However, students at low SES schools also war* more and are more 
likely to be part-time, commuter students. Overall, low SKS colleges do not 
"cool out" their students. It is Interesting to note that despite positive 
effects on educational outcomes, low SES composition lowers a variety of 
occupational outcomes. Thus the students may not be gaining much in 
occupational /economic status for their degrees. 

pp tippi f.y compos ition . Aa with SES composition, the percent of minority 
students at the college has negative sero- order correlations with outcomes and 
is associated with higher employment, lower full-time status and campus 
residence. However, it has positive effects on grades, though not on degree 
completion or attainment (though it does have positive effects on early 
persistence in college). 

Expenditures. Again, aero- order correlations are opposite to net 
effects. Despite positive associations with out coses, students in schools 
with high expenditures get lower grades and are less likely to persist and 
earn degrees. However, such students are more likely to be high in student 
role involvement. In part, the negative affects of expenditures may reflect 
patterns traditionally associated with selectivity. Schools with greater 
resources also seem to "weed out" more atudents, as do those with higher SES 
populations. 

Tuition and fees cost . This variable reflects the basic private /public 
distinction, as well aa that of degree level. Zero-order correlations with 
outcomes are all' positive, atudents at higher coat schools work less, study 
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full-tise, live on- cam pus, get higher grades and contact with faculty and end 
up with higher educational goals. Bowevr, these effects are seen sals, when 
the college typology la colt ted. Thus it is not paying sore that aids 
students, out ease thing sore general about private colleges with higher costs. 
Percent of pajcfc^lM »tud«nta . This appears to be an important eharaoteristlc 
of colleges. This study uses it as an Indicator of structural integration or 
cohesion of the institution. It nay also be related to a student culture low 
on oossltsent to academics. London (1978) argues that the oosmunity college 
culture Is permeated by an anti-Intellectual ataosphere, in which commitment 
to school is devalued. Regardless of whether it is s structural or cultural 
effect, the part-time context is harmful to students. Both zero-order and net 
effects are negative. The sole positive effect is on grades, but this is 
accompanied by lower faculty contact and dissatisfaction. The effect of 
context la seen even controlling for Individual part-time attendance, 
employment, and residence for degree completion. Thus the context both 
affects individual decisions about eosmltsent to the student role, and affects 
all students regardless of their decisions. 

Slaa of collage. Again, aero-order correlations are deceptive. On the 
surface it appears that large colleges are beneficial, when also actually has 
slgnflcant negative effeots on degree oospleltion and attainment. This is 
despite the lower enployaent and higher grades of those la larger oolleges. 
Part of the negative effect is attributable to lower faculty contact. 

Diversity of j£Llfi£ areas . More ■coaprehensive" colleges, apart from 
their greater else, seem to encourage higher rates of degree oospleltion and 
overall attainment, despite somewhat lower student grades and satisfaction. 
Sose of the effects can be attributed to lower student employment and higgher 
proportions of full-tise, on- campus students. It appears that such colleges 
may Initially be "tougher" for students, but that they are able to seek out 
sajors in which they eventually succeed. 

Vocational orientations . Bemenber that this is a structural feature, 
dealing with the availability of majors other than the once-traditional 
liberal arts and sciences. Colleges which are sore vocational in this sense 
are also characteristics by higher numbers of part- tine, commuter, working 
students. However, students at such colleges are given higher grades and get 
sore contact with faculty. Despite the greater leniency in grading, such 
oolleges have negative total effects on attainment and goals. n>»<hi«t« 
student proportions while attending an institution with a large graduate 
contingent doss not seem to lower or raise attainment levels, it does lower 
undergraduate ocntact with faculty and satisfaction. Thus it is indirectly a 
negative environment for undergraduates. 

B asic college type . Two-year oolleges show tt § classic "frog-pond" 
effect on grades. Controlling background, a student will receive the highest 
grades in two-year colleges, but have the lowest chance of graduation. The 
negative effects are not explained away by the lower role Involvement of 
community college students, and it Is not just public Institutions which 
show this pattern, but also private junior colleges. The differences in 
degree completion are also seen in long-term goals for attainment . 

Private oolleges and universities lead to higher grades, faculty contact, 
and atudent satslf action. Private four-year schools, especially universities, 
are also characterised by lower employment and higher os-csopus residence. 
Finally , they have positive effects on student degree completion, attainment, 
graduate school entry, and goal levels. On the whole, the benefits of being 
in a private school can be traced, however, to their specific characteristics 
- - less vocational, less uert-tlse, smaller, higher ability composition. The 
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remainder can be traced to greater involvement ( higher grades, and sore 
positive experiences of private college entrants. When all of these factors 
are taken into account, there seems to be a reversal in which publlo 
university end college students have a small advantage In overall attainment. 
However, publlo four-year oollege and university entrants also receive the 
lowest grades, have the least contact with faculty and the lowest student 
satisfaction. In fact, these aspeots of their experiences are even more 
negative than going to a community college. 

The study makes It clear that degree of involvement with the student role 
versus other roles Is of great Importance. Students who are married, who work 
more hours, who enroll on a part-time basic, who commute to school, who have 
less contact with faculty on the campus, are less likely to persist in college 
and receive their degrees. These effects of role involvement ere not due to 
lack of ability to perform adequately in oollege — they exist controlling for 
oollege grades. Earlier, it was argued that to provide the most stringent 
test of college effects, one should control for involvement in competing roles 
versus the student role. However, it should be kept In mind that colleges can 
— to a certain extent— influence the combining of student and non-student 
roles. The analyses presented here show that colleges differ significantly In 
the role involvement of students. Thus one way for colleges to Increase 
student persistence would seen to be compensating in some way for the low role 
involvement of many students. 



Footnotes 

1. These analyse a utilize only the first college attended (which could be 
1972, 1973, or 1974). Through a match-merging process, data on the first 
institution attended 'fere added to the student record. Data on institutions 
were taken from two machine-readable sources v which themselves include data 
from American Council on Education surreys, BBS IS, BED and other ftderal 
databases. Wherever possible, missing data from one source was estimated 
using data from one of the other sources. The two ma chl ne-rta £abl e 
institutional files are Ten! son (1976) — prepared for the College Entrance 
Examination Board, and Carroll (1979) —characteristics of post secondary 
education prepared for the Office of Education. The Tenlson file Includes 
matched data for institutions attended by 73* of those who claimed they were 
in post secondary institutions in 1972 or 1973. The Tenlson file includes 
primarily traditional colleges and universities. The Carroll file has wider 
coverage — including all postsecondary institutions. However, since this 
analysis deals with students in academic programs, most of those institutions 
are inappropriate. In addition, many of these did not have F. I.C.E. codes, 
and thus could not have been merged with KLS data. Therefore, only the oases 
from the Carroll file that had F. I.C.E. codes were Included for merging. This 
latter file contained 5975 institutions. The Tenlson file included only 4139 
institutions, a subset of the Carroll file. Data from the smaller file was 
added to institutions in the larger file, and attempts were made to derive 
measures of all desired variables. Measures were chosen based on theoretical 
relevance, extent of Institutional coverage, and data quality. Where 
possible, missing data were estimated using similar measures from another 
source. Measures with too much overlap with other measures, measures with 
little variability, measures with obvious problems (such as many clearly out 
of range scores) were excluded in the preliminary stages of the research. 
Some composites were either already constructed in the data sources, or were 
created from similar Indicators of concepts. 
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Table 1 



Correlations, Means and Standard Deviations of 
College Characteristics 
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Tabid 2 



College Type Variation in Organization and Composition 

College Type 
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Table 3 

Correlations of College Characteristics and Role Involvement 
With Unstandardlced Dummy Begresslcn of College Type and Bole Involveaent 
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Table 4 



Ret Effects of Colleges and Hole Involvement 
on Academic Perfornanoe and Integration 
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Table 5 



Set Ef foots of Colleges, Sole Involxcsent, and College Experiences 
on Educational Attainment of College Entrants 
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.026 


.005 


.007 


-.033 1 


-.013 


-.016 


-.020 


.003 


-.000 


.000 


.004 


.013 


.011 


-.006 


-.003 






-.012 


-.013 






-.074* 


-.071* 






.078« 


.082* 






.183» 


.175* 








. 131" 








.063* 








.040* 




.230 




.212 


.249 


.293 


.317 



(.247) 
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Table 5 (Continued) 



Bet Effects of Colleges, Role Involvement, and College Experiences 
on Educational Attainment of College Entrants 



.279 GRAD 





(1) 


Uj 


(3) 


(*) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(*) 


Unstandardlsed Coefficients 












PRUN7 


.350* 


.226« 


.190* 


.200« 


.066 


-.00* 


-.012 


-.009 


PRCOL 


.273 - 


.165* 


.111 


.120 


.072* 


.018 


.006 


.009 


PRTVO 


.069 


.030 


.021 


.002 


.029 


.00* 


.002 


-.004 


PB8MV 


. 171* 


.033 


.005 


•043 


.050« 


.029 


.023 


.03* 


PBCOL 


-199* 


.078 


.03* 


.059 


.0*9» 


.032 


.022 


.030 



Standardized Coefficients 



EXP 


.007 


.008 


.003 


TTN 


.031 1 


-.002 


-.00* 


LSES 


.022 


.019 


.017 


KtN 


.008 


.007 


.012 


HT 


-.025 


-.020 


.008 


SIZE 


.0C2 


.007 


.022 


NMAJ 


.02* 


.017 


.007 


PV0C 


-.028* 


-.023 


-.025 


PC RAD 


-.003 


-.005 


-.005 


SAT 


.017 


.018 


.011 


MS 






.002 


HRS 






-.018 


FTPT 






.028* 


CAMPUS 






.100* 



GPA 
FAC 
CSAT 



.00* 


.020 


.019 


.015 


.016 


.006 


.025 


.039 


.038 


.035 


.012 


.000 


-.001 


-.003 


-.009 


.008 


.008 


.008 


.011 


.007 


.007 


-.019 


-.008 


.01* 


.01* 


.022 


-.003 


-.006 


.006 


.005 


.008 


.008 


-.000 


-.008 


-.007 


.028 


-.022 


-.011 


-.012 


-.015 


.003 


.01* 


.013 


.013 


.016 


.01* 


.003 


.00* 


-.002 


.000 


.001 






-.01* 


-.015 


.017 






-.029* 


—027 - 


.032* 






.023 


.027* 


.095* 






.068* 


.063 1 


.116« 








.121* 


.055 f 








.0*9* 


.012 








.026* 



R2 Controls only .15* .063 

R2 .159 .160 .171 .187 . 066 . 068 . 07* .092 

(.160) (.067) 
e Significant at the .05 level 
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